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PIO’S NO—NO! 

“ Travelers visiting the Pepe’s dominions should be very care- 
ful not to bring forbidden books or Colt’s revolvers with them, 
ithe custom-house officers having strict orders to confis- 


‘cate them, and it is not always possible to recover them after | 


the owners have left the Roman States. Forbidden books are 
those condemned by the Congregation of the Index, books on 


religion or morality in general, political and philosophical 


works of every description, and more especially Italian religious 
tracts published in London. But, above all, travelers should be 
careful not to bring English, Italian, or other Bibles with them, 
the Bible being strict!y prohibited.”"—Mr. Opo RussELt fo Lorp 
CLARENDON. 
“From our dominions we exclude— 
( Urbis et orbis Papa vindex)— 
All Colt’s revolvers, and that brood 
Of Satan—books named in the Index. 


“Books on the Church (St. Peter’s mystery), 
The State (St. Peter’s principality) ; 
Books upon politics and history, 
Books on religion and morality. 


“Tracts, one and all, but chief therein 
Such as are in Italian written, 

And printed in that seat of sin 
And hold of heresy, Great Britain. 


“ Above all, ye, of every nation 
Who seek the sacred soil of Rome 
Be warned, if ye’d ’scape confiscation, 
Your Bibles must be left at home. 


“No matter what the tongue or text is, 
By whom translated, when, or where ; 
The Bible upon no pretext is 
Allowed to pass St Peter’s Chair.” 


Wise Pope—that Peter’s seat guard’st well, 
’Gainst heretics’ invasion free— 

With the dove’s innocence how well 
The serpent’s wisdom shows in thee! 


While Popes remain doubt’s sole resolvers, 
Sole founts of truth, sole whips of sin, 
What use in keeping out revolvers, 
If Revolution’s self’s let in ? 


What all the Colts that e’er exploded, 
All Garibaldi’s guns and swords, 

To the live shells, time-fused and loaded, 
Between the plainest Bible boards? 


What Revolution into ruins 
So like to hurl St. Peter’s Dome, 
As God’s word gauged with Papal doings, 
The Bible face to face with Rome? 
—Puineh. 


Foreign Parer.—Messrs. Harper & Broth- 
ers have ordered a whole ship-load of white pa- 
per from Belgium. Ticknor & Fields, Boston, 

ave ordered 5000 reams in London. At the 
present prices, good book and news paper can be 
delivered in New-York from Europe, all duties 
and expenses included, at three quarters the price 
of American paper of the same grade. - 
—L7EC, 
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| ROOM ENOUGH FOR REFORM. 

E notice.a statement in last week’s Crr- 
| CULAR, that owing to the rapid progress 
of surgery and medicine of late years, human 
existence has been prolonged in civilized coun- 
tries, and that the present duration of life is as 
four to three, compared with what it was a cen- 
| tury since. 


It is a question worthy of earnest thought, 
| how far we might reasonably expect this reform 
in the direction of increased vitality and length- 
/ening of human life could be carried, simply by 
men’s casting from them the pernicious the- 
‘ory that is so popular, respecting the inevita- 
bility and constitutionality of death. As the 
world goes, it is only the sudden and violent 
deaths—as by murder, suicide, drowning, by 
railroad or steamboat accident, &c.,—that are 
assumed tobe unnatural; and the question, 
Who is to blame for them? is daily attempted 
to be answered by the inquest and verdict of 
the coroner. But the cases of mortality that 
come under the cognizance of the coroner, are 
only a very small fraction of the sum total of 
deaths that actually occur. Consumption, fe- 
vers, and a thousand more ordinary céuses of 
death that might be specified under the term 
of sickness in general, prey upon people by 
methods no less cruel and relentless than those 
of the murderer or assassin, and with far more 
frightful ravage. New York city alone, in 
times of ordinary health, averages over four 
hundred deaths per week, that do not come un- 
der the notice of the coroner (and this is 
doubtless only a fair average for other cities of 
the same population), and it has been calcula- 
ted by some one that not less than 26,000,000 
of the human race die annually. But the re- 
markable thing to be noticed about this fearful 
mortality is, that although the victims are 
dragged to their graves at this enormous rate, 
hardly any one thinks of questioning the legit- 
imacy of the operation! There are no indict- 
ments for its causes. It is assumed without 
questioningeto be natural, constitutional, and 
God-ordained: and while such a theory of 
death rules, it is hardly reasonable to expect 


lit will be seriously resisted. 


| But leaving the constitutionality of the 
‘thing outof account for the present, it is a 
serious question whether a majority of the 
untimely deaths that occur might not as well 
be averted if more truthful methods of 
thinking on this whole subject were started, 
thus leading to the more general adoption 
of habits of self-control and temperance in 
all directions. ‘To say nothing of the grosser 
forms of dissipation and _pleasure-seeking 
that carry disease and death jn their train, 
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notice, for instance (as one direction in which 
there is room for very general improvement), 
the working of a single prominent cause of 
mortality—a cause, too, that is oftener pop= 
ularly referred to as a virtue than as an 
evil. We refer to the hard work, the in- 
cessant occupation, the over-doing, that is char- 
acteristic of so many people, who in other 
matters are justly esteemed as temperate and 
exemplary. Itis not alone in the work-houses 
of England where labor is carried to excess ; 
but the popular theory ‘which would glorify it 
as one of the prime virtues, is in reality the 
bane of American society, and as practiced, 
on the plea of earning a living or of acquiring 
wealth, is constantly operating in an astonish- 
ing degree to undermine the health of both 
sexes among all classes of society. Speaking 
of the state of things in New York city a few 
years ago, Henry Ward Beecher said : 


“Men of a nervous temperament, without 
great power of endurance, coming to the city, 
find the conditions of success to be eternal in- 
dustry and eternal thought. If a man’s bones 
are made of flint; if his muscles are made of 
leather ; if he caa work sixteen or eighteen 
hours a day and not wink, and then sleep 
scarcely winking ; if, in other words, he is built 
for mere toughness, then he can go into the city 
and go through the ordeal which business men 
and professional men are obliged to go through 
who succeed. The conditions of city life may 
be made healthy, so far as the physical consti- 
tution is concerned ; but there is connected with 
the business of the city so much competition, 
so much rivalry, so much necessity for industry, 
that | think it is a perpetual, chronic, wholesale 
violation of natural law, Had I time to count up 
the number of men that Ihave seen broken down, 
driven into the lunatic asylum, the hospital, or 
the grave, by the effect of exhaustion, of over 
taxation, of incessant labor, I think it would 
be one of the most instructive statistical 
tabulations that could be made. And men are 
being destroyed by these causes all the time. 
Even of men that are successful, a large per 
cent. are destroyed. If I should say that of such 
men, through insanity, through idiocy, as a re- 
sult of softening of the brain, through paralysis, 
or through nervous exhaustion—a general name 
for innumerable forms of destruction of the 
nerves—if I should say that of such men, through 
these causes, 50 per cent. are destroyed, I should 
scarcely exceed the bounds of moderation !” 


The question occurs to us on reading this 
statement, What is the cause of, and what the 
remedy for, such intemperance in labor ? And 
the answer as naturally suggests itself, that 
the common theory of the necessity for labor, 
is the ultimate cause of such intemperance ; 
and of course faith in God as the Father and 
provider of all, must be the ultimate cure of it 
aud of the evils growing out of it. And this 
reflection again suggests the query whether 
the ultimate cause of a// human ails is not un- 
belief, and the remedy for them its opposite, 
faith in God. Who knows but that, through 
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believing in God and receiving Christ into 
their hearts, men may become partakers of an 
obedience, a continence, and a power of tem- 
perance in all things, that will result in salva- 
tion from both the causes and the effects of 
evil ? L. 





SHAKER COMMUNISM. 
Il. 
MORE ABOUT ANN LEE. 

FTER giving some study to Ann Lee’s 
character, she does not stand before us as 
an impostor, that is, in the sense of a deliber- 
ate hypocrite. Ifshe did not have that thorod@h 
sincerity which saves from error, she had the sin- 
cerity of an enthusiast and devotee. She commit- 
ted herself to a spiritual guidance and was faith- 
ful to it. Her personality is not obtrusive. It 
does not appear even, in all we have read, that 
she herself professed to be the second appearing 
of Christ. We have respect enough for her sin- 
cerity to hope she did not. Was it not an af- 
ter-thought of her followers, not originated at 
least, by herself? We need more explicit in- 
formation on this point. She could not read, 
and must have been ignorant of the Scriptures, 
so that it is not probable she theorized about 
the prophecies in the method of the Shaker 
writers now. Ifshe really professed to be the 
“ Bride, the Lamb’s Wife,” she was an impos- 
tor in the sense of a fanatic; but perhaps her 
theorizing followers were a good deal to blame 
for it. At any rate we do not find the Shaker 
doctrine of her position in any of her personal 

teachings reported in the Millennial Church. 

Her accepting the title of Mother was not 
without example. There was a Mother in the 
Manchester society which she came out of. 
James and Jane Wardley were the “ministry” 
of that society and Jane Wardley was called 
Mother. Ann Lee joined them by confessing 
her sins to Mother Jane. 

She was not a vulgar egotist. If she was 
ambitious, she knew the true secret of leader- 
ship—how to abase herself and to be among her 
disciples as one that.served. She frequently 
waited on those that came to see her with all the 
attention and assiduity of a menial. She set 
the first example of all the precepts she incul- 
cated. No one can doubt that she was pure, 
in her sense of purity. 

We represent her to ourselves as a nun by 
natural attractions. She was brought up in pov- 
erty, and her susceptibilities to the pleasures of 
the senses, to the fine arts and beauty, were un- 
educated and inherently small. We do not 
know as she practiced special austerity in respect 
to food, but in everything she was the opposite 
of luxurious; had narrow personal wants and 
capability of enjoyment. Her marriage ex- 
perience was unfortunate, and only tended to in- 
crease her natural antipathies. Upon this stock 
was grafted the Shaker religion. At the best 
it has a John the Baptist savor. John grew up 
in the desert, a kind of monk ; but Christ haunt- 
ed the cities, and his affinities were with those 
who loved the pleasures of the senses. We 
cannot help comparing the Shaker animus with 
the character of David. He was a man after 
God’s own heart and a true type of integral hu- 
mannature. And you cannot think of him with- 
out thinking of his abounding susceptibilities, his 
mighty passions, his heart overflowing with gen- 
erous affections, his love of women and children, 





and of the beautiful in poetry and music and 
architecture and whatever addresses the senses. 
In thinking of Ann Lee, we have the contrary 
sense of poverty in the natural appetites and 
affections. Her friends would say, in the fleshly 
appetites and affections; but we do not believe 
the natural affections are necessarily fleshly. 
They are fleshly when possessed by the wicked 
one, but inspired by their Maker they are ves- 
sels of glory. 

Ann Lee established the law of celibacy, but 
otherwise the Shaker system appears to have 
been intellectualized and developed by her suc- 
cessors rather than herself. She is said to have 
foretold the order which her followers have come 
into, and this order embodies her spirit as every 
one can see; yet it was not till after her death 
and that of her immediate successor, that the 
Shakers entered into Communism. She ap- 
pointed James Whitaker—one of the eight from 
England, her successor. He lived only three 
years, and was succeeded by Joseph Meacham, 
a Watervliet convert, an efficient business man, 
who, in the space of five years collected families 
of believers together and founded twelve Shaker 
Communities: the first and parent society at 
New Lebanon, and eleven others in different 
places in Massachusetts, Connecticut and New 
York. He was the real author of the Shaker 
organization, and they are indebted to his prac- 
tical sagacity for much of their success, though 
it is true that Ann Lee prepared the moral 
material. Without the leaven of her peculiar 
doctrine, he never could have brought families 
into unity or “established the church in gospel 
order.” The chemistry of Communism must 
expel marriage in one way or another. 


Mugh has been said about the abundance of 
her visions and revelations, but the key-note of 
all her reported communications is, that sexual 
love is the root of human depravity ; and the 
natural expression of it is the sin of sins; the 
sin of Adam and Eve—the very fall itself, and 
the cause of man’s separation from God. It is 
the “lust of the flesh;” “the carnal nature ;” 
the shame and degradation of men and women. 
In her creed, the cross of Christ is the crucifixion 
of sexuality; regeneration is the opposite of 
generation; purity is virginity ; salvation from 
sin is salvation from the passion of amatjveness. 
lf she had any other favorite doctrine it was 
thrifty habit#~industry, prudence, economy. 
She says to her young converts on the one hand, 
“You have a privilege to take up your crosses 
in the prime of your activity ; if you take up 
your crosses against the lust of the flesh, while 
you have power to please yourselves, you offer 
to God the first-fruits of your lives; and there 
is a glorious crown for all who take up their 
cross against the flesh in this world.” On the 
other hand, she says, “ When you return home 
you must be diligent with your hands, for god- 
liness does not lead to idleness. The devil 
tempts others, but an idle person tempts the 
devil. When you are at work doing your duty 
as the gift of God, the devil can have no power 
over you, because there is no room for tempta- 
tion.” Here is her righteousness on the right 
hand, and on the left, as near as we can make 
it out—celibaey and manual industry. It is good 
doctrine for Communities, where there is no 
better. 

If Ann Lee’s visions had half the tediousness 
of Swedenborg’s, it is all in the world’s favor 





that she could not write, and that phonographie 
reporting was an invention of later times. She 
was more like Christ than many pretenders 
have been, in that she was a doer instead of a 
talker or writer. Her words were few. But 
she really left a stupendous work, one that has 
been the admiration of mankind. The Ameri- 
ean Cyclopedia says: “It is a fact worthy of 
note, that the Shakers are the only people on 
this continent, if not in the wor!d, who have 
maintained successfully for more than 70 years 
a system of living, one of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of which is community of property.” And 
the author of The Millennial Church said truly, 
writing twenty years ago, that the system of a 
full united interest had never been established 
and maintained for any considerable length of 
time except in two instances; that of the Pen- 
tecostal church, and the Shakers. 

We have some curiosity to know more about 
Ann Lee’s secession from the Wardleys. They 
did not follow her to this country, but remained 
behind and died, it is said, in the alms-house. 
They seem to have transmitted to her by a linc 
of succession from what are called the French 
Prophets, the peculiarities of the Shaker wor- 
ship—their bodily exercises and ecstacies; also 
the ordinance of “ confession of sins,” which is 
one of the Shaker foundations, and in general 
the spiritualism which has always been in the 
blood of the sect. Ann Lee supplanted the 
Wardleys as leaders; whether they were con- 
senting, it does not appear. In a narrative 
concerning William Lee, her brother, we get a 
glimpse of the relations of these parties, and 
quote the passage as an interesting story in 
itself: 

“Concerning his first embracing the testimony of 
the gospel, he gave the following account of himse?f: 
That he was a proud, haughty young man, fond of 
dress and gayety, and ambitious of honor and fame: 
that in the midst of his pursuit of worldly glory, he 
fell under deep conviction of sin. In this state of 
mind he went to see his sister Ann, who was then a 
member of the society under the ministry of James 
and Jane Wardley. When he arrived at his sister's, 
being very gayly dressed, she reproved him for his 
pride, showed him his dangerous situation, and 
greatly increased his convictions. He immediately 
threw off his ruffles and his silks, and put his hands 
to work and his heart to God, and faithfully labored 
to find the forgiveness of his sins and acceptance 
with God.” 

“Concerning some of his reiigious exercises, in 
the first of his faith, he gave the following account : 
‘ Before I confessed my sins, I felt great tribulation 
and after I had confessed them, I cried to God, day 
and night, until I heard an audible voice from Heavy- 
en, saying, William, thy sins are forgiven.” He fur- 
ther said, ‘ Mother's testimony was so awakening to 
my soul, that when I was at work over my anvil, 
I sometimes felt so weary that I would have given 
anything if I could have set down and rested myself 
upon my anvil one minute; but I durst not; for I 
felt my soul, as it were, upon the point of a needle, 
and therefore kept my hands to work, and my soul 
in continual labor with God. And often when I 
went to my meals, I felt so unworthy to put any of 
the creation of God into my mouth, that I could not 
eat, but wept and went back to my work again.’” 

“He further stated, that he frequented the society 
of James and Jane Wardley; and when he was in 
tribulation, he sometimes opened his trials and feel- 
ings to them, and was encouraged by them; but in- 
stead of crying to God for victory over the evil 
which caused his tribulation, he suffered himself to 
rest upon their encouragement, which gave him some 
releasement of mind. But when he returned to his 
sister again, she would often spoil his comfort by 
shewing him his real situation, which would again 
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plunge him into deeper tribulation than he had felt 
before. This made him cry earnestly to God, till 
he gained releasement for himself, according to her 
counsel.” 

We have had some curiosity, also, about 
Mother Ann’s last sickness—what it was. 
There is a little lack of ingenuousness, we im- 
agine, in the Shaker books about her death.. 
It is reported that many of her followers be- 
lieved her to be immortal, and it is natural 
they should be unwiiling to think she died alto- 
gether as Others do, in the ordinary course of 
disease. We should certainly want to believe 
she did not, if we received her as the second 
appearing of Christ. That she should die and 
see corruption, has a very vital effect upon her 
claim to have been the Bride of him who over- 
came death, and upon her claim to have been 
the second Eve, who should reverse the losses 
of the fall. H. 


MY FIRST TRIP TO MICHIGAN. 
I e 


HIRTY-SIX years ago, public conveyances 
and means of travel were quite different 
from what they are at the present time. Then 
a trip to the far west, as it was called, by means 
of the ponderous stage-coach, or by canal, and 
steam-boat on the lake, was considered a seri- 
ous undertaking. As this was the first time I 
had ever been beyond the smoke of my father’s 
chimney, so to speak, being then a youth of 
seventeen or eighteen years, you can imagine I 
was thoroughly awake to every passing event on 
the journey ; and although many incidents that 
occurred have long since passed from my mem- 
ory, still the impressions which remain to this 
day, enable me to sympathize with the excite- 
ment and anticipations of the young excursion- 
ist. 
My mode of travel was by way of canal, with 
a single companion, from Montezuma, N. Y., to 
Buffalo, and from thence by steamboat on the 
lake. Traveling by canal, slow as it was, still 
yielded to me many items of enjoyment.— 
Everything was new to me, and everything must 
be investigated and understood. Frequently I 
found myself a mileor two ahead of the boat, 
scanning and searching into everything that came 
inmy way. The construction and management 
of the locks, &c., were soon well understood, and 
by permission of the boatmen I became, ere we 
reached Buffalo, quite an expert steersman and 
could be trusted with the management of the 
boat for hours together. 
During our three days’ voyage up Lake Erie, 
[ gave myself up most of the time to the study 
of the boat and its management, and at the end 
of the trip felt myself nearly as well qualified 
for duty as some of the hands. The steamers 
of that day weré heavy, lumbering things, com- 
pared with those of the present time. As the 
course of the steamer lay for the greater part 
of the time far from land, little occurred to 
attract my attention except what was going on 
aboard the boat, until we entered Detroit river. 
It was on a clear, bright October morning, 
and as the sun rose and shed its golden beams 
upon the broad and placid waters, a scene was 
presented to my view never to be forgotten. It 
was as though | had been suddenly transported 
to a new world, which in fact it was, to me at 
least ; and for the time being I was lost in con- 
templation of the scenes beforeme. Presently 





I was awakened from my reverie by the an- 
nouncement of Fort Malden, situated on the 
Canada shore ; when past historical events came 
rushing into my mind. We had just passed 
over the spot where Perry achieved his great 
victory over the British fleet. In this vicinity 
was the scene of the capture of Fort Malden by 
General Harrison, followed by the pursuit and 
defeat of the British and Indians under Gener- 
al Proctor and ‘Tecumseh, and finally the shame- 
ful surrender of Detroit by General Hull, &e. 


As the steamer sped on her way up the broad 
and beautiful river, my mind found abundant 
occupation in contemplating the various scenes 
presented to view—the low-lying fields that 
bounded the Canada shore, on which might be 
seen hundreds of Indian ponies grazing; the 
numerous wind-mills that lined the shores, sit- 
uated on points of land extending into the river, 
as the most favorable locations to catch the pass- 
ing breeze, with their long fan-like arms sweep- 
ing through the air; the islands of the river, with 
their still green and smooth carpeting of grass ; 
the numerous fishing stations and their huge 
reels slowly winding up the long nets of the 
fishermen, that hour after hour had swept the 
flowing river during the night; and the innu- 
merable multitude of water-fowls that were 
now returning from their breeding places at the 
north, and made these waters a transient resting- 
place. As they rose up in immense flocks be- 
fore the passing steamer, their wings glittering 
in the morning sun, they made a noise like that of 
distant thunder. 

Traversing eighteen or twenty miles of the 
river, we presently came in sight of Detroit ; 
then an old French town, settled more than two 
centuries ago. The place was built principally 
with low, wooden houses, and as comparatively 
few of the buildings were painted, the town had 
rather an antiquated and dingy look; however, 
emigration from the east was then setting in 
this direction, and already Yankee enterprise 
had taken root here, and showed itself in the 
form of many new and good buildings. As the 
steamer reached the wharf, my eyes fell on a 
multitude of strange-looking people. 1 judged 
some were Indians, some half-Indian, and some 
white men, but all intermingled, and jabbering 
in an unknown tongue. Some were idle lookers 
on, and others were anxious to carry our trunks 
to some place, we knew not where. At length 
aman approached whom I at once recognized 
as from the States, who inquired if we wished 
to find a Yankee tavern ; “ Yes,” was the answer, 
“that is just the place we want togo to;” and, 
following our guide we soon found ourselves in 
comfortable quarters. During the voyage we 
became acquainted with two young, married 
couples from the state of Massachusetts, bound 
for the Territory to begin life anew in the woods 
—quite a heroic undertaking I thought at the 
time. They were good people, of religious ten- 
dencies, and during our subsequent three or four 
week’s travel together we became much attached 
to each other ; and when we finally parted, per- 
haps never to meet again, it was like the parting 
of brothers and sisters. 

Having refreshed ourselves a little at the 
Yankee tavern, we procured a team and teamster 
and proceeded on our journey, taking the river 
road south in the direction of Monroe. Our 
destination was a place on the Huron river, 
where my traveling companion had some dis- 





tant relatives. A narrow strip of country 
along this road had been long settled by the 
French, who undoubtedly made fishing and trap- 
ping their chief object, as they made but little 
pretensions to the cultivation of the land. The 
road was good, and we made good time, and put 
up for the night at a lonely tavern about half 
way between Detroit and Monroe. It was in 
the evening when we arrived at the tavern, and 
on entering the bar-room we found the only oc- 
cupants a large Indian and the landlord. The 
Indian appeared to be quite talkative, directing 
his conversation to the landlord. As I entered, 
I noticed that he eyed me pretty closely, which 
fact I did not relish very well. Previous to this 
time I had seldom seen an Indian, and knew 
nothing of their character except as it was re- 
ported in the stories I had read and heard, re- 
counting their cruel deeds. I subsequently un- 
derstood why I attracted the attention of the 
Indian more than the rest. It was the fact that 
1 was a tall young man and carried a rifle. I 
soon learned that he was a noted Indian hunter 
of that vicinity. Presently he drew near and 
began to cultivate acquaintance by directing 
his conversation to me. I listened to the stories 
of his hunting exploits with considerable inter- 
est, but not, however, without some feelings of 
shyness. As conversation proceeded, he seemed 
to become more and more enamored of me; 
and presently proposed that | should go home 
with him, and we would hunt together. At 
length, perhaps as a further inducement, he said 
he had two pretty young squaws at home, and 
to cap the climax, he finally offered to give me 
one of them for a wife if I would go and live 
and hunt with him. 

This exceedingly friendly proposal took me 
quite aback ; I began to think I was getting my- 
self into rather deep water. | asked him what 
he thought I would do with a young squaw for 
a wife? Oh,he said, she could hoe my corn, 
and cook my venison, &e. Though | think I had 
a little curiosity tu sce the young squaws, there 
was no danger of my accepting his offer. 
It would have taken a very strong inducement 
indeed, to hire me to walk three or four miles 
through the woods with that Indian, especially 
in the night. Perhaps I was not more coward- 
ly than are young men generally at that age, 
but [ was unacquainted with the real character 
of the Indian; and moreover, scarcely an hour 
previous, the teamster had told me that this 
very place was an old battle-ground with the 
French and Indians, in which the tomahawk 
and scalping knife of the Indian had played a 
very conspicuous part; which, together with 
the recollections of numerous stories in regard 
to the treacherous character of the Indians, 
operated to put me on my guard, lest perchance 
I might in some way be so unlucky as to incur 
the displeasure of my would-be father-in-lew, 
and in an unguarded moment get the unmerciful 
So I dis- 
missed my Indian friend by telling him I could 
not make up my mind then to accept his propo- 
sition; that I would think of it, but was now 
tired and must go to bed. This seemed to sat- 
isfy him (I believe the Indian never decides any 
very grave matter without first sleeping on it), 


tomakawk struck into my own head. 


and he soon left for his wigwam and I for my 
bed. The proposal of the Indian will not 
seem so strange, when it is understood that the 
French were in the habit of mixing up with the 
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Indians pretty freely, in many cases making 
wives of the pretty young squaws. 

The next day we reached our place of desti- 
nation, and after resting a few days, prepared 
to make an excursion for the purpose of seeing 
more of the country. During the interval, 
while out on a partridge hunt, I met my old In- 
dign friend returning from a hunt, with the hind 
quarter of a deer and the skin on his back. 
He told me he had killed nine deer in four days. 
I did not feel so shy of him now, as he was 
known in the neighborhood, and I had made 
some inquiries about him. The people gave 
him a good character, and said he had two very 
pretty young squaws. In conversation with 
him however, | avoided the subject of the pro- 
posed alliance; and as we started on our trip 
the next day, | never saw him afterwards. 

B. 


MUSIC IN THE COMMUNITY. 
Il. 

J \HE commencement of the Orchestra, dates, as was 

shown in our lagt number, from an irregular as- 
sembly of a half-dozen performers round a square 
music-stand in the parlor of the Mansion House in 
1855. This was soon after the consolidation of the 
Brooklyn family with Oneida, and was contempora- 
neous with the rise of the trap-business. The same 
spirit of organization and enthusiasm that impelled 
the industry of the Community, took possession of 
its infant musical organization, and they grew to- 
gether. Ina reminiscence of this periud, by J. H. 
Noyes, we find the following incidental allusion 
showing how the two things were associated : 

“ At that time (1855) 1 commenced going into the 
trap-shop and nibbling around, to see if I could not 
learn to make traps. Mr. Newhouse allowed me to 
do some of the very minor portions of the business. 
I soon began to push a little further; and J. H. 
Barron, Mr. Newhouse’s assistant, gave me the 
help I needed. The band was just then start- 
ing, and we were both interested in music. We 
would drill away at the music day after day, and 
then go down to the trap-shop and talk it over. We 
became very much attached to each other. By and 
by he taught me to split the trap-spring bows, then 
he taught me to weld them, and led me to think I 
could learn the business as well as he could. Finally 
we brought others in and taught them the business, 
and before long we had the whole Community mak- 
ing traps.” 

Thus music in the Community has been the bride 
of labor, the flute and violin forming an accompani- 
ment to the clang of the anvil. 


In the spring of 1856 the Orchestra consisted of 
the following pieces: a piccolo, two flutes, six vio- 
lins, a violincello and ophicleide. To supply instru- 
ments of percussion, J. F. Sears went to work and 
made a small and large drum. The tinkling of atri- 
angle occasionally added to the “concord of sweet 
sounds.” In May of this year C. 8. Joslyn arranged 
Blockley’s air of “ Love Not” into eight parts for the 
Orchestra, which was its first advance beyond the 
three-part tunes of the common instruction books. 
The effect of a more complicated harmony was won- 
derfully stimulating. 

About this time a cornopean was bought, and soon 
after a tenor sax-horn, which, with an old trombone 
that was fished out of the rubbish of the attic, and 
the ophicleide, were eagerly appropriated by some 
of the young men to form the nucleus of a brass 
band. Strong is the fascination for boyish ears of 
those sonorous tubes! To be able to march at the 
head of acolumn and compel the rythmic move- 
ment of a crowd by the blare of harmony, produced 
from those sounding brasses and sent echoing among 
the hills, what higher summit of human grandeur 
and felicity could there be than that? So from se- 
cluded places the frequent notes of horns and trum- 
pets floating on the evening air, betokeied the in- 
ception of the brass band. But this movement was 
found to be a diversion from the true musical deyel- 





opment of the Community. It threatened to appro- 
priate the time and attention of those engaged in it 
ina manner that would introduce a fatal rivalry 
with the Orchestra, and by the advice of Mr. Noyes 
and others it was checked. “The brass instruments 
were incorporated into the @rehestra and the play- 
ers were encouraged to contribute their talent to the 
central organization already established. So alluring, 
however, was the brass-band interest, that it required 
continual watching and repression for a long time, 
during the growth of the Orchestra. Its occasional 
use was in marshaling a general bee into the field 
for husking corn, or for an evening march in the 
meadows. 

During this year Mr. Franks of New Jersey sent 
as a present to the musicians a copy of Dodworth’s 
Brass Band School, from which Mr. Joslyn extracted 
several pieces, arranging them in a manner adapted 
to the Orchestra. The character of this music, 
which included such pieces as the “Gift Polka,” 
“ Rover Quickstep,” “ Marseillaise Hymn” and “ Ger- 
man Andante,” very much elevated the taste of the 
Community, and inspired the enthusiasm of the per- 
formers. Mr. Joslyn, as leader, now began to drill 
the Orchestra in a systematic manner on the new 
pieces which he arranged. In November a set of 
blank music-books was distributed to the musicians, 
to take the place of the loose slips on which the mu- 
sic had been previously written. 

During the winter of 1856—7, there was diligent 
and improving practice four times a week, although 
the number of tunes had then reached but 27. On 
the first day of May, of the latter year, ‘The Emerald 
Isle March,” by C. 8. Joslyn ( No. 28), was distribut- 
ed to the Orchestra. During the following summer 
two new sax-horns were bought, and a bass drum to 
take the place of the home-made instrument. 


The audience at our after-dinner rehearsals here- 
tofore had been composed mainly of such members 
of the Community as were particularly susceptible to 
musical sympathy, and sume of the children. <A li- 
brary being in the same room, the general practice 
of the listeners was to take a book or periodical and 
occupy themselves in reading or listening as fancy 
prompted them. During the summer of 1857, how- 
ever, the music in the parlor began to attract the 
notice of transient visitors at the Community, so 
that we almost always had at our noon-day practice 
more or less company from abroad. A knowledge 
of our custom in this respect gradually spread to the 
surrounding country, so that visitors for many miles 
around counted on the music of the band as among 
the attractions inducing them to spend a day at the 
Community. 

After another winter’s practice, the Orchestra were 
so far emboldened by improvement, that on an invi- 
tation being given them by the citizens of a neigh- 
boring village, on the 12th of March 1858 they gave 
their first public concert. We well remember the 
trepidation with which we prepared to face a mis- 
cellaneous audience on this important occasion. 
It wasa tremendous debvt to make. The church 
at which the concert was appointed, through 
some negligence was at first but dimly lighted; 
but at length, by the aid of some tallow can- 
dles from the grocery, a tolerable illumination 
was secured, and the audience poured in to the num- 
ber probably of two or three hundred, including the 
inevitable group of pea-nut-cracking school-boys. 
The concert was satisfactory, so far as we know. 
We, at least, did the best we could, and charged 
nothing for it. But im returning home we brought 
away, besides the thanks of the audience, an invisi- 
ble companion that we would rather have avoided, 
viz., the measles. The disease contracted by a mem- 
ber of the Orchestra on that occasion, spread through 
the Community till over sixty of our family had 
their turn at it, and some were very sick, though 
none died. 

Until this year, neither the leader nor any of the 
members of the Orchestra had abstracted much time 
from their regular daily occupation for the pursuit 
of music; they were busily employed through the 
day at the anvil, vise, carpenter’s bench, or other 
industry, and had only the hours out of work in 
which to cultivate this art. But in September, 1858, 
the Community assigned to Mr. Joslyn one-half of 





each day for the study of music and composition. 

In the December and January following, evening 
Concerts were given in the Community dining-room 
for the entertainment of some of our neighbors. 
During this season a double bass-viol was added to 
our instruments—the gift of Mr. B. D. Maxham of 
Worcester. The music of this winter (1859) was 
varied by the performance, on Feb. 13, of the Cantata 
of “Daniel” under the conductorship of H. W. 
Burnham. This piece, executed in costume, and by 
the best male and female vocalists in the Commu- 
nity, was received with much favor and yas repeated. 

COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 

Oneida Community, April 12.—Spring opera 
tions among the gardeners and fruit-growers have 
begun. One acre has been planted with potatoes. 
The early peas have been sown. Yesterday the 
teams were plowing and sub-soiling ground for 
grapes. Some 8,000 raspberry plants are being taken. 
up and heeled in. They are all to be in our own 
grounds. About 2,000 plants are required to the acre. 

.... Yesterday a letter was received from Samuel 
Shannon, otherwise “ Riley Hunter,” of Sandusky,. 
Ohio. He is ongof the large trappers of the West. 
He has been a trapper 35 years; was born on the 
Indian Reserve, Ohio, and afterwards lived among 
the Chippewas; trapped, and bought furs for the 
American Fur Company for ten years; left the ser- 
vice of the Company in 1848, and since that time has. 
trapped on his own hook. “For 34 years” he says, 
“T have been most of my time either in the bush, 
prairie, marsh, or on some water in pursuit of wild 
game.” He also says, “I wrote once to the editor 
of the CrrcuLar, published at Wallingford. My 
motives for writing were to compliment your trap- 
makers, but I thought from the heading that he gave 
the article, that he thought I wanted to become 
the hero of some great story, of which I am very 
clear, for I never cherished flattery.” Of his last 
trip to Canada he says: “I caught on the Bradford 
Marshes 937 muskrats, and 84 minks, and then I 
left Bradford for the country near Lake Nipissing, 
where I caught, great and small, 56 beaver, 17 otter, 
some few fishers, 3 lynx, killed two moose, caught 
3 bears, and could have taken many more if I could 
have used them, they were so plenty, and killed 
many spruce partridges. Could catch any amount of 
brook and salmon trout, the finest I ever found 
Caught a few pine martens, and killed deer enough 
to make a hide cover for camp, and we left the skins 
exactly where we used them. Brought my birch- 
bark canoe back to Lewiston, N. Y.,and sold it to the 
proprietors of the American Hotel of that place. I 
bought the canoe at Big Winds Islands, up at Non- 
ogotogamog or Lake of Four Bays. I came down 
the northern rivers to Collingwood, and then across 
to Toronto by the Northern Railway, and took my 
canoe across the lake on asteamer. Was gone 121 
days.” He has trapped with 40 doz. traps, new and 
old, of our make, and has only had 22 broken springs. 

...-Another trapper named Mc Cluer writes from 
Austin, Nevada, inquiring about traps. He says, “I 
have trapped for fourteen years in California and 
Oregon, and last full I accidentally got hold of a 
trap in San Francisco, bearing the address of this 
letter, which far excelled anything for power and 
mechanism that I ever saw in the trap line. The 
trap that I have reference to was a small double 
spring and would when set. probably spread four or 
five inches.” 


Diep, April 11, (10 o’clock, P. M.), at Oneida Com- 
munity, Mrs. Potty Noyes, widow of Hon. John 
Noyes, aged 86 years, two months, and three days. 
She had been a member of the Community from its 
beginning, and left four children and nine grand- 
children in the society. 


LOOKING LENIENTLY. 

A lady writer in the Atlntie Monthly, setting forth 
the need of some form of associative or club life, 
whereby independence and comfort may be secured 
to unmarried ladies who choose to support them- 
selves, has the following paragraph: 

“Are we never to obtain this, until the golden 
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Ah, then in- 
deed one must melt a little, looking regretfully back 
to Brook Farm, undismayed by the fearful Zenobia ; 
looking leniently toward Wallingford, Lebanon, and 
Harvard. Anything for wholesome diet, free life, 
and a quiet refuge.” 


FACTORY LETTERS.—I. 


A New Engiand Farm-House—Religious Revival— Talk 
about Salvation from Sin. 
———, Apr. 10, 1866. 

Dear CrrevuLar:—I am stopping for the present 
at one of those snug little farm-houses, so rarely seen 
out of New England. The surrounding scenery is 
charmingly picturesque, though it must tax even 
Yankee ingenuity to find a farm among these rocks. 
The hill upon which the house is situated appears 
to be nothing but a huge stone-heap, thinly clad 
with a ragged coverlet of turf, through which count- 
less gray boulders peep. At the foot of the hill runs 
the beautiful Natchog river, just now glittering in 
therays of the setting sun. From farther down the 
stream, come the roar of adam and the ceaseless 
hum of machinery. 

My host is Deacon , of the Congregational 
church—a rather large, portly man, good-natured, 
fond of a joke, but withal,a strict observer of the 
various forms of family worship. The “gude wife,” 
assisted by a grown-up daughter, manages the cook- 
ing and various duties of the household with infi- 
nite neatness and skill. 





A revival is in progress in a neighboring village, 
and a series of evening meetings are held, which the 
Deacon punctually attends, be the weather fair or 
foul. Some nights since the gathering was held in 
an unoccupied room of a factory in this vicinity, and 
I accepted an invitation to attend, though candidly 
confessing that I was prompted to go principally by 
curiosity. 

The room was well lighted and well filled, there 
being, as near as I could judge, about one hundred 
persons present. 

The minister gave out that touching, requiem-like 
Portuguese Hymn. To my surprise, only a single 
female voice, clear and sweet, began the song; an 
alto soon joined, and gathering all my courage, I 
presently added a bass—the trio completing the hymn 
alone. 

The sermon was upon the text, “ Follow peace 
and holiness, without which no man shall see the 
Lord.” The talk was in the usual style, dilating 
upon the exceeding difficulty and irksomeness of the 
strait and narrow way, comparec with the easy 
comfort of the broad road. The unconverted were 
warned that they must get religion and holiness in 
this life, if they wished to go to heaven when they 
died. Next, came prayers by the deacons, sound 
pillars in the church, I suppose, who told the Lord, 
among other things, that we were all miserable sin- 
ners, always had been and always should be till 
death, and much more of the same sort. 


What strange, painful inconsistency! Men ex- 
horted to become soldiers of Christ, and yet plainly 
given to understand, that so little power and mag- 
netism has their leader, that they will be found in 
Satan’s ranks (for where else are they, when sin- 
ning), at least half the time—perhaps six sevenths. 

In a subsequent discussion with Mrs. —, I told 
her that the principal difference between the churches 
and Communists, on the subject of salvation from 
sin, was that the latter had made an important step 
in advance. 

“T can’t see it so,” said she. 

“ Why,” said I, “you profess to save men from 
part of their sins?” 

“ Well, I don’t know—” 

“Tf a pertectly godless man gets converted and 
joins your church, he’s a better man, isn’t he ?” 

“ Of course he is.” 

“That is, you save him from part of his sins.” 

“Why yes. Christ in his heart does.” 

“We go one step farther, and say that if Christ can 
save a man from half of his sins, he is certainly able 
to save him from the other half. And you know he 
came into the world on purpose to save people from 
their sins—not part—but all of them.” 





“Well,” she answered, falling back into the inva- 
riable orthodox last ditch, “I don’t believe it’s pos 
sible for anybody to live in this corrupt world 
without sinning ;” and from that belief no argument 
could shake her. 

The next evening, just previous to starting for 
meeting, the deacon, who had heard my opinion in 
regard to church doctrines, came to me, and said in 
a kind yet impressive tone, “ C——, the great trouble 
with you is, that you are in the dark.” 


“Pardon me, Deacon,” said I, “I think that is 
just what’s the matter with the churches,” and then 
and there our theological discussions ended; for as 
Mrs. says, they have lived too long to think of 
changing their views, and discover that it is a hope- 
less task to try to convert me; so we agree that fur- 
ther controversy is useless. c. 





I. 
ET a thoughtful man read the precepts of “ Poor 
4 Richard,” and the advice of country editors, who 
delight in telling young men to trust everything to 
their own energy, enterprise, industry and frugality ; 
to trust nothing to luck, and to lose no time waiting 
for an opportunity; in brief, to lay hold of success 
without stopping to look at the powers which can 
give favors and withhold them; let a man consider 
the advice of these wise men who think they have 
analyzed success and found its ultimate elements, 
and he shall take little pleasure in the labors of the 
school-committee, and in the endowments of colleges, 
for he will see that we have enough of that intellect 
which attacks the problems of life with a wisdom no 
better than that of a beaver at his dam. 


Hurrah for winds, and tides and luck, and God, 
who measures out a man’s success ! 

Sanguine people are exulting over the march of 
intellect, as if everything depended on that march ; 
it may be that intellect has gone far enough at pres- 
ent, and had better come to a halt. We have any 
amount of thinking, but where is our wisdom? It 
now seems more desirable that we should have col- 
leges that can make seers of our young men—that 
can make life a miracle, and our success as wonder- 
ful as the march of the Israelites, when led by cloud 
and pillar of fire. 

The mischief of these “ Poor Richards” is, that they 
are not only blind as to the fact that God is the great 
manager on this stage, but they also bind heavy bur- 
dens upon our shoulders. Some writer of books dis- 
covers that your great genius was a great worker; 
straightway editors and schoolmasters begin to incite 
our young men to expect success by imitating this 
Hercules. But they fail to tell us what winds filled 
the sails of that genius, or what power strengthened 
him and made him a steady worker. 

Ifa man—the beggar in the road if you please— 
shall only take time to examine his life somewhat 
sincerely, he shall find that his victories have been 
gifts to him from the powers above. Let us embezzle 
none of the honor which belongs to God. Having 
real estate tied down to the rocks, keeping cur ac- 
counts by double entry and relying upon cash pay- 
ment, does it follow that we can compel success, and 
defy debt, hunger and loss? An inspired seer tells 
us that the battle is not to the strong, nor the race to 
the swift; but to the lucky, to him whom God favors, 
and to him who does not stumble. If this was true 
in the ages gone, then it has become doubly so dur- 
ing the years that have stood between that time and 
this. The man who sells his farm to make room for 
the city, and the man who owns a water front to 
which ships must come to unload their freight, may 
seem to be especially cared for; but dare you say 
that a farmer living inland and remote from towns, 
has fewer signs of favor, and, therefore, must depend 
upon himself? 

It seems to be one of the conditions of true suc- 
cess, that we should cease from our own endeavor 
just long enough to see what God is intending to do 
for us and with us. All things work together for 
good to him who loves God. To him all fortune is 
good fortune: and in the deeper sense he may be 
having victories when his neighbors think he is o’er- 
whelmed by disaster. However, life may yet be- 
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come one of the exact sciences, should we all learn 
to do our best, and then resolutely look to God to do 
the rest. Let usdare to cut loose from our base, when 
so ordered, and then march to the sea, like Sherman, 
knowing that our God will have his ships at the coast 
to meet us. T. B. 


F all the operas of Bellini, we consider the Son- 

nambula most entirely in harmony with his pe- 
caliar genius. In the Puritani, his most ambitious 
work, the subject in our opinion is too grave to be 
adequately represented by the soft, and somewhat 
effeminate music of the composer ; though we see on 
nearly every sheet of this opera, evidence of an aspi- 
ration after a more lofiy and vigorous style. The 
same general observation may be applied, but with 
less force, to Norma. In this popular and really 
beautiful production, the theme and the music can 
hardly be said to entirely correspond. The weird 
rhapsodies of the Druid priestess, the wild and often 
uncouth habits of a semi-barbarous age, are inade- 
quately reproduced by the delicate and tender strains 
of the seutimental composer. 

But in the Sonnamdula both music and libretto are 
in admirable harmony. We have elsewhere spoken 
of it as a musical idyl. The scene is a Swiss village, 
the actors humble peasantry, and the whole drama 
but a simple pastoral tale of every-day life. Yet so 
bewitchingly has Bellini idealized this unpretending 
story, that we have little doubt it will remain an en- 
during monument to his genius when his more am- 
bitious efforts are forgotten. 

The outlines of the story are as follows: Elvino 
and Amina, the hero and heroine, are betrothed. 
Lisa, a former sweetheart of Elvino, still loves him, 
and is secretly jealous of Amina, and willing to 
break up the match between the two lovers, if a 
suitable occasion offers. Shortly before the day ap- 
pointed for the nuptials, the count Rodolpho arrives 
in the village. He pays flattering attentions to. the 
bride-elect, and excites the jealosy of the bridegrcom. 
Thereupon a lover’s quarrel ensues, which is happily 
adjusted. The count enters his apartment at the 
inn, preparatory to retiring to rest; but is surprised 
by the appearance of Amina, in her night-clothes, 
who is walking in her sleep, and who at length re- 
clines upon the Count’s bed. The villagers, who 
have discovered that the Count is their long lost lord, 
press in to congratulate him on his return, ‘and are 
horror-stricken at the sight of the bride in his bed. 
At this point Lisa enters with Elvino, and trium- 
phantly exhibits to him the apparent unfaithfulness 
of his bride. Amina then awakes, and is over- 














whelmed with repreaches by her lover and his 
friends. Elvino finding his hopes thus frustrated, 
offers to marry Lisa; but on their way to church 
they are met by the Count, who vainly endeavors to 
explain the somnambulism to the indignant bride- 
groom. Atthis instant a window in the distant 
mill is seen to open, and Amina appears in her 
night-dress, with a lamp in her hand, and steps upon 
a rotten plank, beneath which revolves the great 
water-wheel of the mill. The plank cracks under 
her weight, and the villagers fall on their knees and 
pray for her safety; but she crosses unharmed, and 
only awakes to find herself in the midst of friends, 
with her innoceuce established, and her bridegroom 
restored to her arms. 

The space required by music type is such that we 
can only hint at a few of the leading melodies of this 
work. Sonnambula has no overture, but merely a short 
dlegro introductory movement in six-eight time, into 
which the chorus of villagers breaks abruptly, and 


with pleasing effect. The familiar melody 
Allegro. 

















ial 
appears in the introduction and leads the ear on to 
its repetition in the first chorus. This brief intro- 
ductory movement, preluding the vocal parts with- 
out break or interruption, is better adapted to the 
character of the opera than a more formal overture. 
This opening chorus is the welcome of the villagers 
to the bride. 

Next appears Lisa, jealous and discontented, and 
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gives vent to her spleen in the air, Tutto e gioja— 
“ Sounds so joyful :” 



































Allegro Moderato. 
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whereupon they sing the beautiful chorus, In H/veziu 
non vha rosa: ‘Switzer soil, though crowned with 
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Soon the bride appears, and after some interchange 
of sentiment with her friends, her joy finds language 
in the tender melody, Sovra il sen la man mi posa— 
“ While this heart its joy revealing :” 

Con Espressione. 
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Then the bridegroom appears, and finally a notary, 
who draws up the marriage contract, which they 
sign; after which Elvino expresses his rapture in an 
andante movement in memeer 4 time: 
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“After a considerable interval of chorus, dialogue and 
recitative, Count Rodolpho arrives and gives utterance 
to his mingled delight and sadness on viewing the old 
familiar scenes. Then, seeing the bride, he is struck 
by her beauty, and pours out his admiration in quite 
unequivocal terms: “ Maid, thy bright eyes,” &c. : 
Allegro Moderato. 
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Night draws near, and the villagers tell the story 
of a ghost which is betimes seen walking their 


streets at midnight. The count is incredulous, 
wheretipon they crowd around him, and relate what 
each has seen with his own eyes, and enforce the 
truth of their tale with many gestures and em- 
phatic signs. This is the celebrated phantom chorus, 
which is arranged in but two parts, and is sung by 
the full chorus and orchestra, with electrifying effect. 
Ne>t is a long interval of broken recitative and 
chorus, during which occurs the act of somnambu- 
lism on the part of the bride, and the rupture with 
the bridegroom. Amina is so nearly distracted that 
she can hardly express herself coherently; but the 
sorrow of Elvino takes the following melodious form, 
in the familiar aria, Ah! perene non posso odvarti,— 
“ Still so gently o’er me stealing :” 
Moderato. 





The crisis of the drama now culminates rapidly. 
Elvino and Lisa are on their way to the church, 
when they are met by the Count who remonstrates 


with the bridegroom. The villagers assemble 
around. The stage darkens; Amina appears, walk- 
ing in her sleep, with a lamp in her hand. The vil- 
lagers fall on their knees, and the Count uncovers 
his head. The plank snaps, and tle lamp falls from 
the hand of Amina into the torrent below. She 
crosses in safety, but in stepping upon the bank, Jarge 
stones shake under her tread, and then fall into the 
stream below. She still advances, however, talking 
to herself until she is in the midst of the villagers. 
Here a dead silence ensues, broken by soft and sol- 
emn music from the orchestra. This is one of the 
most beautiful and effective passages in the opera; 
the music commencing slowly as follows, the first 
measure played pianissimo by the violins and stringed 
instruments, and the second by two clarionets: 








Amina awakes, and after some dialogue, intcr- 
spersed with short choruses, we come to the Aria, 
Ah! on giunge, which, with its subsequent chorus, 
forms the finale of the opera: 





This melody is an especial favorite with opera 
goers, and is much affected by aspirants to operatic 
honors, not only for its sweetness, but for its diffi- 
culty ; the closing passages being very rapid, and 
rising to E flat in alt. 

We are aware that our sketch of this really beau- 
tiful work is very defective, from lack of space and 
also from the utter impossibility of expressing an 
enlarged musical conception through the imper- 
fect means of ink and paper. Nevertheless, we 
will hope that, imperfect as it is, it will not be 
wholly useless; and we look forward hopefully, to 
the time when we shall be able to present our read- 
ers with descriptions of the best musical productions, 
much more complete and thorough than our means 
will yet allow. Cc. 8. J. 


NATURAL DRUMMERS. 


HERE is a class of individuals who have but little 
taste or faculty for making vocal music, or even 
for performing on melodious instruments, but who 
nevertheless have a remarkable talent for making 
music on instruments of percussion. To this class be- 
long the woodpeckers and partridges. They are both 
of them notable drummers, and they seem to have very 
human-like motives for making their music. The 
woodpecker drums for his grub, which is the unsa- 
vory term by which sailors designate their daily 
food; and the partridges drum for their wives. The 
following, from the pen of Wilson, the naturalist, is 
a good description of the last named birds, and their 
music : 

“Their manners are solitary, and they are seldom 
found in coveys of more than four or five together, 
and :nore usually in pairs, or singly. They leave 
their sequestered haunts in the woods early in the 
morning, and seek the path or road, to pick up gravel, 
and glean among the droppings of the horses. In 
traveling among the mountains that bound the Sus- 
quehanna, I was always able to furnish myself with 
an abundant supply of these birds every morning, 
without leaving the path. lf the weather be foggy 
or lowering, they are sure to be seen in such situa- 
tions. They generally move along with great state- 
liness, their broad, fan-like tail spread out. The 
drumming, as it is usually called, is a singularity of 
this species. This is performed by the male alone, 
In walking through solitary woods frequented by 
these birds, a stranger is surprised by suddenly 
hearing a kind of thumping, very similar to that 
produced by striking two full-blown ox-bladders 
together, but much louder: the strokes at first are 
slow and distinct, but gradually increase in rapidity, 
till they run fnto each other, resembling the rum- 
bling sound of very distant thunder, dying away 
gradually on the ear. After a few minutes’ pause 
this is again repeated, and, in a calm day, may be 
heard nearly a mile off. This drumming is most 
common in spring, and is the call of the cock to his 
favorite female. It is produced in the following 
manner: the bird, standing on an old, prostrate log, 
generally in a retired and sheltered situation, lowers 
his wings, erects his expanded tail, contracts his 
throat, elevates the two tufts of feathers on the neck, 
and inflates his whole body, something in the man- 
ner of the turkey-cock, strutting and wheeling about 
with great stateliness. After a few maneuvers of 
this kind, he begins to strike with his stiffened wings 
in short and quick strokes, which become more and 
more rapid until they run into each other, as has 
been already described. This is most common in 
the morning and evening, though I have heard them 
drumming at all hours of the day. By means of 
this, the gunner is often led to the place of his re- 
treat ; though, to those unacquainted with the sound, 
there is great deception in the supposed distance, it 
generally appearing to be much nearer than it really 
is.” 

The woodpeckers find a drum in every dead tree 





of the forest, and use their bills for drum-sticks. 
Probably the partridges starte@ the fashion of sere- 
nading their lady-loves, but to the woodpecker 
belongs the honor of being the first to get his liveli- 
hood by presenting his bill. Mankind has copied him 
in that. 

We have a woodpecker that has drummed away 
on a single dry tree in the woods near our place so 
many years, that I don’t see how it is possible that 
he can find any more grubs in it. I am therefore 
inclined to think that he drums more for the sake of 
the music, than from any mercenary motives. 

A woodpecker’s neck must certainly be a miracle 
of art. How mortal muscles can move fast enough 
to perform such rapid drumming as he does, seems 
quite unaccountable to me. The ear can scarcely 
distinguish the intervals between the beats; their 
rapidity being like that of the vibrations of the drum 
during the performance of the long roll. If the 
brain is the seat of the mind, as phrenologists assert, 
then woodpeckers must have very active minds; for 
there is hardly anything in animated nature that is 
more active than their heads when they are drum- 
ming. Then it is perhaps worthy of consideration, 
that the efficiency of each stroke of business, 
among woodpeckers, is measured to some extent by 
the weight of the brain, as phrenologists claim that it 
is among men. It is undoubtedly these strong and 
active mental qualities, that make woodpeckers such 
penetrating characters. It appears to me that Ameri- 
cans ought to put the woodpecker on their coat of 
arms. It is said that the Yankee can thrive every- 
where. He drives a flourishing trade in granite and 
ice, which constitute some of the very disadyvan- 
tages of his rugged land and climate. Just so the 
woodpecker spies a profit in dry sticks. i. J. S. 





A VoTE passed the Senate on the 11th, 33 to 2, 
prohibiting the use of intoxicating liquors inside the 
Capitol buildings. The House also concurred with 
the Senate, on the 12th, by a large majority. 





A MARTYR TO HAIR-DRESSING. 

At a late public exhibition of the London “ Hair- 
Dresser’s Academy,” the members had a competitive 
trial of skill in practising on ladies’ heads, It seems 
there is an opportunity for professional pride and 
emulation among the hair-artists as well as others. 
A person who attended the exhibition alluded to, 
satirizes the enthusiasm he witnessed by telling the 
pretended story of a young person whom he meets. 
In reply to some remark expressive of admiration, 
his chance acquaintance sadly says: 


“ Ah, sir, you know not what it is to be the daugh- 
ter of a member of the Hairdressers’ Academy.” 

“Ts not your father kind to you, then?” I asked. 

“ Asa man,” replied the maiden, “he is kind, lov- 
ing, and indulgent; asa member of the Hairdress- 
ers’ Academy he is cruel, relentless, and inexorable.” 

“Explain yourself, maiden, you speak in riddles.” 

“ Know then, sir,” the maiden began, drawing a 
deep sigh, “that I am cursed with a luxuriant head 
of hair, whose color is that of the setting sun.” 

“Some,” I muttered, “ would call it blessed to be 
thus endowed. It is the fashionable color.” 

“Worse luck,” said the maiden, in tones of des- 
pair. ‘“ That accursed tint is the cause of my perse- 
cution. My paternally kind, but professionally cruel 
father has woke me at dead of night and scized me 
by this golden hair——” 

“To beat you, maiden ?” 

“Nay, sir; to dress my hair « /a something, a new 
form of coiffure which had arrived from Paris 
while I slept. When I have been coming to the 
most deeply interesting part of a novel, he has rushed 
into my room and insisted on my trying on a chig- 
non. e takes me from my tea to practise the dou- 
ble roll upon me. When Iam ready dressed to go 
to the play, he pullsmy hair down to try a new form 
of bandeau. At all hours of the day and night I am 
liable to be curled, and frizzed, and plaited, and 
powdered. In sickness and in health, in joy and in 
sorrow, I must yield my head to his ruthless but 
skillful hands. {I know no rest. For months I have 
slept with my eyes open.” 

“With your eyes open, maiden?” 

“With my eyes open. _ It was the consequence of 
having my hair done a [Imperatrice. It was pulled 
back so tightly that I could not shut them. It was 
not until the negligé friz came up that the muscles 
relaxed. Ah, sir, you know not what I have suffered 
--what I have sacrificed !” 

“ Sacrificed, maiden ?” 

“ Yes, sacrificed. My heart, my love, my life. Lis. 
ten. A young man, handsome, elegant, accom. 
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plished, from Truefitt’s, was in the act of offering 
me his hand and heart, when my father entered the 
room, and though that elegant young man was on 
his knees before me, insisted upon my going down 
into the shop and having my hair done up with blue 
bugles. When I returned to the apartment the 
young man had fled.” 

“ But he came again, of course ?” 

“ Alas! he did not—he married another.” 

“ Every great cause, maiden, has its martyrs,” I 
said, by way of consolation. 

“ And I,” she replied, “am a martyr in the great, 
and, I trust, good cause of the Hairdressers’ Acade- 
my.” 

Many women we suspect besides this maiden have 
been martyrs to the cause of long hair, but the more 
prudent ones save time and trouble by clipping it. 


UNTEACHABLENESS. 
BY MARY E, CRAGIN. 

\ AID a brother in my hearing not long since, 
S “] regard all instruction and advice which | 
receive in spiritual things from those who are in 
advance of me, as coming from God himself.” 
This struck me as being the perfect antipode of 
that spirit which prevailed so extensively among 
Perfectionists in the infancy of the gospel, and 
which still rests like an incubus upon many who 
would otherwise make good progress in holiness. 
| know of no better name for it than the “ need- 
no-man-teach-you” spirit. It refuses to be taught 
of God through his agents—arrogantly demand- 
ing direct revelations from him, as though noth- 
ing short of absolute perfection could impart 
knowledge to them. 

In the early days of my experience as a be- 
liever in the doctrine of holiness, | was associ- 
ated with spirits of this class. Puffed up with 
their confident persuasion that they were adimit- 
ted into a spiritual union with God, they made 
this a sufficient reason for rejecting all human 
teaching. Consequently they were led from one 
degree of folly to another, until they discarded 
the Bible itself, as a book designed for the “ dark 
ages” of Christianity, but wholly unnecessary 
for those who had received the “ unction from 
the Holy One.” The erratic course of these 
people, and their present position,demonstrate, 
if demonstration were needed, the folly of their 
theory. Some of them have carried their zeal 
so far as to refuse utterly to read a book, or 
magazine, or paper, lest they should get some 
human knowledge; and are to all appearance 
turned from seeking after God, to the “ beggar- 
ly elements of this world.” Another fancies 
herself Jesus Christ himself—equal with God the 
Father. Others still of the same circle, neglect- 
ing to keep open and free communication with 
their superiors in spiritual things, fell into dis- 
grace and suffering, which brought reproach on 
the church of God. Lastly, I, who drank deeply 
of this self-sufficient spirit, have in my own 
experience an epitome of the results of such a 
delusion. From taking delight in the writings 
of those capable of instructing me, and making 
the word of God my study and meditation, I 
came to feel as ifLa bright day had dawned 
upon me, in which these lesser lights could be 
dispensed with. Much [| wondered many times 
whether the councils and exhortations addressed 
to primitive Christians, were not designed for 
present use. But the idea of being taught of 
God personally, lifted me quite above any writ- 
ten revelation. The result was what sober 
minds might have predicted—a rapid descent 
into folly and sin, and a returning through great 
affliction to my first position. Here I was will- 
ing to be taught of God in any way that he 
should choose ; and my superiors in spiritual ex- 


Fecting of the saints.” 





perience I find as good“ conductors of his spirit 
to me as I could desire. I no longer dictate to 
him the way in which I shall be fed ; but thank- 
ful for the privilege of sitting at my Father’s 
table, am glad to be helped by the elder mem- 
bers of the family. 

In looking round upon the family of believers, 
I see traits of this self-sufficient spirit manifest- 
ing themselves from time to time among those 
who have had but little experience. And I see 
with pain that they bar the door of improve 
ment to their own souls; for God will not honor 
a person by having direct communication with 
him, who refuses to honor his grace in another. 

In the days of the Primitive Church, he “ set 
sume apostles and some teachers for the per- 
Believing that to be our 
model, we may expect the same means used to 
perfect us, and we shall see it to be perfectly 
consistent with God’s fatherly care of his 
family, that those who have been longest in the 
school of Christ, should be set to impart to those 
below them. Away then with this spirit of 
arrogance, which is ready to dictate to God the 
means which shall be employed for our perfee- 
tion, and loftily chooses the highest and best. 
Let the simplicity of childhood, which rejoices 
in the gift without criticising the position and 
claims of the giver, be ours. Let us delight 
our hearts in angels’ food, presented us by any 
who sit at the feast of love, without murmur- 
ing; for it is only in this childlike attitude of 
heart, that the sunshine and dews of heaven can 
ripen us for its own. 

—Spiritual Magazine, 1847. 


CARLYLE’S GOOD-BY. 

Carlyle’s long history of Frederick the Great is 
finished. The following is the charactcristic closing 
paragraph of the work: 

“| define him to myself as hitherto the last 
of ‘the kings; when the next will be is a very 
long question! But it séems to me as if nations, 
probably all nations, by and by, in their despair, 
—blinded, swallowed like Jonah, in such a 
whale’s belly of things brutish, waste, abomina- 
ble ( for is not anarchy, or the rule of what is 
baser over what is nobler, the one life’s misery 
worth complaining of, and in fact, the abomina- 
tion of abominations, springing from and _ pro- 
ducing all others whatsoever ?) as if the nations 
universally, and England, too, if it took hold on, 
may more and more bethink themselves of such 
aman and his function and performance with 
feelings far other than are possible at present. 
Meanwhile, all I had to say of him is finished ; 
that, too, it seems was a bit of work appointed 
tobe done. Adieu, good readers; bad, also 
adieu.” 

How to Test Kerosene Or.—Good kero- 
sene is not explosive nor inflammable to any dan- 
gerous degree. But the frequency of lamp ex- 
plosions shows that much of the kerosene in use 
is largely adulterated with benzine, or other in- 
flammable substances, and people will be glad 
to learn of the following simple test, told to a 
legislative committee last week by Dr. J. W. 
Huntoon of Boston: 

Fill a tumbler three-fourths full of moderate- 
ly cool water; then pour half a table-spoonful 
of oil into it; stir them tegether; then hold a 
lighted match over the tumbler, and if it takes 
fire from the vapor, before the flame comes in 
contact with the oil, it is dangerous, as good oil 
will not thus ignite, and, indeed, will not burn 
readily when a flaming match is thrown into it; 
while those which have been much adulterated 
with benzine will emit a vapor which is nearly 
as explosive as gunpowder, and the oil will then 
burn freely. —Firchange. 





WOOD PAPER. 

An extensive manufactory for converting wood 
into paper-has recently been built on the Scbuy)kill 
River, near Philadelphia. About five hours only are 
required to transform wood into paper. A dispatch 
to the Associated Press from Philadelphia to New- 
York, under date of the 12th inst. speaks of this con- 
cern thus : 

“A company of 200 gentlemen, representing the 
newspaper and bvok publishers of New-York, Bos- 
ton and this city, paid a visit to the Manyunk Wood 
Paper Pulp Works, and witnessed the entire process 
of converting cord wood into paper pulp, and its 
manufacture into paper. The pulp works are very 
extensive buildings @nd machinery, having cost 
$500,000. The great feature of the works is the 
economy in the use of chemicals, which disintegrate 
the wood and bleach the pulp, the refuse being car- 
ried to the evaporating house, where the chemicals 
are rendered fit for using again—only 20 per cent of 
fresh stock being added to make it equal to its for- 
mer strength. At the adjoining Great Rock Paper 
Mills excellent printing paper is made with 80 per 
cent of wood pulp and 20 per cent of straw pulp. 
From 12 to 15 tuns of wood pulp are turned out 
daily. The works have but recently gone into op- 
eration, and already the price of paper is reduced 
three cents per pound. This evening the company 
partook of a splendid entertainment at the Continen- 
tal.” 





EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. 


——, lowa, April 8, 1866.—* I have taken your pub - 
lications for nearly two years. Some of my friends 
regard them with holy horror. Some want to know 
why I will take them and fill my mind with their 
trash as they call it; others insinuatingly assail me. 
A presiding elder of the M. E. Church says there is 
no religion in it (referring to the paper), that the 
Communists discard the Bible, the sabbath and pray- 
er. “ Why,” said I,“ if I understand them (and I 
think I do), their lives are a constant prayer to Christ 
the Savior who intercedes at the right hand of the 
Father for poor fallen humanity.” But has any great 
good, any radical truth ever been brought to light 
without meeting at every point in its march, deadly 
thrusts aimed as it were at its life’s blood? Praise 
be to God, it ever has been and ever will be trium. 
phant. So will it be with Communism. May God 
reward that noble band of brothers and sisters who 
have organized the true Christian faith, who have 
dared to meet the scoffs and jeers of their fellow man 
for truth’s sake. God will bring them off more than 
conqueror.” E. 8. 


———, W. Va., Apr. 8, 1866.—“ I have beenin re- 
ceipt of the CrkcuLAR for a month, and have as yet 
neglected to comply with your new arrangements, 
owing to my absence from home; but say to you 
now, Continue the CrrcuLar. I have introduced it 
into two or three families; all are anxious to con- 
tinue. It has excited our curiosity, not being suffi- 
ciently enlightened at this date to decide as to what 
are the leading objects of the Wallingford Commu- 
nity—whether they are moral or literary or agri- 
cultural. One thing is evident, that benevolence 
is apparent in all that we have seen as yet. The re- 
ligious reading, we think, is orthodox; at least our 
discernment has not been sufficiently penetrating to 
find out the contrary. We are enjoined to “try the 
spirits ;” therefore we read and compare. If I had 
the money, I should send for some of your tracts, 
and will do so as soon as I have the needful. I had 
also purposed (as I see it is permitted) to write a 
few thoughts occasionally for the CrrcuLar, also to 
publish a diary or journal of one month’s travel last 
winter, with many amusing incidents; but probably 
it would be trespassing upon your columns. An- 
swer me through the CrrcuLar. M. A. MC’C. 


[ We should like to read your contributions, and if 
suitable, print them. —Ep. Crm.] 


ARSENIC FOR THE COMPLEXION.—A girl, not four- 
teen years of age, died recently in Smitnfield, N. Y., 
from.an over-dose of arsenic, which she had been ta- 
king in large quantities for a series of weeks in or- 
der to improve her complexion. —EKve, Post, 
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From The Trapper’s Guide. 
GAME OF THE NORTHERN FORESTS. 





THE MOOSE. 
rTP NUIS is the largest kind of deer, and its hab- 
its are in many respects like those of the 


common deer. It is more confined to the snowy 
regions of the north; being found chiefly in 
northern New York, Maine, Canada, Nova Sco- 
tia and Labrador. Its general color is yellow- 
ish-brown or ashy-gray. The hair in summer is 
short and soft, and long and coarse in winter. 
The-full grown moose weighs from eight to fif- 
teen hundred pounds, and stands seven and even 
eight feet high. Its horns have an expanse of 
nearly six feet between the tips, with a palm or 
spade on each, of a foot in width, and weigh 
from forty-five to seventy pounds. Under the 
throat of both sexes, there is a tuft of coarse, 
bristly hair, a foot or more in length, attached 
to a sort of dewlap. The breeding season of 
the moose is in May. At the first birth, but a 
single one is brought forth ; afterwards two are 
brought forth annually. Moose, like the com- 
mon deer, frequent rivers and lakes in summer, 
to feed on the roots of the water-lily and other 
aquatic plants; and retire in winter to the high 
ridges to browse on the twigs of the maple and 
beech. Their height enables them to crop the 
overhanging branches of large trees, and their 
weight and strength enable them to bend down 
small trees and slide over them with their 
bodies, stripping the bark and twigs to the very 
extremities. Like the common deer they form 
“yards” by treading down the snows, and en- 
large them as fast as they strip the trees and 
require more. In these “ yards” there is com- 
monly found a male, female, and two fawns. 

Moose are taken in winter by the “long 
chase” on snow-shoes, and in summer they are 
shot at their feeding places in marshes. 

The flesh of the moose is much esteemed by 
hunters and trappers, being generally preferred 
to that of the common deer. The marrow in 
the large bones is an excellent substitute for 
butter. 





Ow1nG to the late rise of the Mississippi river, 
crevasses have occurred, and the sugar crop of Lou- 
isana is being seriously damaged. 


A Mormon Oxnrtuary Norice.—The death ofa 
Mormon bishop is thus announced in a Salt Lake pa- 
er: “He was thirty seven-years old, and leaves an 
interesting family of eleven wives and forty-seven 
small children to mourn his death.” —Zve. Post. 





A Doe Biown Across THE Mississipr RIiver.— 
The Cairo (il). Democrat asserts that during the vio- 
lent storm on Tuesday of last week, a dog belonging 
to Mr. Norman, near Commerce, Mo., was blown en- 
tirely across the Mississipi river. —Eive. Post. 
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“ JENKINS” AND THE QUEEN. 

7 Queen of England is said to have an affair of 

the heart with one of her retainers. And there- 
upon “Jenkins” proceeds to give the particulars, 
saying that the man is an ignoble Scotchman, resem- 
bling the Queen’s late husband, that she keeps him 
near her person, consults him, &c. ‘“ Marry him, she 
cannot,” quoth “ Jenkins,” for the law of the realm 
forbids her to marry one of her own subjects.” Then 
rolling up his eyes with sanctimonious concern he 
adds, “It is very disagreeable, nay, it is worse than 
disagreeable to mention these things of one who as a 
wife and mother, and Queen, has so high a place in 
the reverence of the world.” 

Shocking indeed! That the poor Queen whom 
the laws and etiquette of society have tied up, hand 
and foot, should after all prove to be human and 
have a woman’s heart! Out on the hypocrisy that 
finds food for scandal in an event which, in most 
others would appear innocent and inevitable! 


New York, April 11, 1866. 

Dear Eprror:—The Crrcunar is usually meek, 
and either coos or smiles its approbation, but last 
week it had quite an indignation article upon the 
picture gallery of the Cooper Institute. It talks as 
if the pictures were sclected. Nothing of the kind. 
They are chiefly loaned by individuals who have 
given up housekeeping and cannot obtain suitable 
prices for them. The uncouth and absurd pictures 
were painted previous to the 16th century, when art 
culminated in Raphael and his cotemporaries, and 
illustrate both its imperfect state in the immediately 
preceding centuries, and the simple, unideal taste of 
the period. The Almighty was to those generations 
an embodied personality, realizable only in human 
form, and was most fittingly represented as a man 
of severe aspect, in vigorous old age. The angels 
and saviors are usually far inferior in feature. The 
painters had gross minds, and the rudeness of the 
people was such, that natural intelligence or beauty 
of soul was in great meusure subverted. They were 
perhaps much as are the lowest order of whites at 
the present day, brought up with kicks and cufts, 
trained in deceit, and giving full scope to evil pas- 
sions. When their faces were mild they were usu- 
ally blank. True beauty was among them compar- 
atively rare. An important study of mankind is 
man, and in this, these pictures have decidedly their 
use. They represent a phase of society. N. 

{ As historical memoranda, showing the progress 
of art and ideal conceptions, we do not question 
that the ecclesiastical pictures of this collection have 
a value, the same as our infant copy-books have in 


preserving our first attempts at writing. But one’ 


cannot help seeing that they are full of falsehood, 
and just to that extent, for ordinary contemplation, 
they are offensive. —Ep. Crr.] 


“ 
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Tue vetoed Civil Rights Bill passed the House 
on the 9th inst. by over two-thirds majority, and is 
therefore become a law. 

Tue steamship England which arrived at Halifax 
on the morning of the 8th inst., had had on board 
160 cases of cholera since her departure from Liver- 
pool, and 50 deaths occurred. 


In consequence of certain movements of the Fe- 
nians, on the Maine border, quite a panic “is said to 
exist among the inhabitants of that vicinity. There 
has been a renewal, also, of the Fenian excitement 
in Toronto, C. W., and vicinity. Several arrests 
have been made. 

Tne proprietors of the New York Tribune cele- 
brated the 25th aniversary of its publication on 
Tuesday, the 10 inst. It begins its second quarter 
of a century with an enlarged sheet and an improved 
appearance generally. 

Tue street car drivers in New York city, are ona 
“ strike” for higher wages, and the consequence is a 
great inconvenience to the inhabitants. 


Tue annual book trade-sale of Messrs. Leavitt, 
Strebeigh & Co. in New York city, of about two 





weeks’ continuance, closed on Tuesday last. The 

aggregate receipts were near $200,000. With a sin- 

gle exception, it was the best sale ever effected. 
FOREIGN. 

THE relations between Austria and Prussia con- 
tinue to be critical. Prussia, it is reported, has en- 
tered into an alliance with Italy, and Austria is 
forwarding troops to the frontier. Notwithstanding 
the threatening appearances however, the hope is en- 
tertained, grounded upon the precedents of the past, 
that an adjustment of the difficulties will be effected 
between these two German powers, without blood- 
shed. 


A POLITE MAN. 
Indeed, my friends, far better it would seem 
Were you to choose the opposite extreme; 
Like one “‘ Down East” whoan umbrella took 
And from the rain gave shelter to a duck; 
Who to a limping dog once lent his arm, 
And to a setting hen said, ‘ Don’t rise, ma’am ;” 
Nor e’er to lifeless things respect did lack— 
Said always to a chair, “ Excuse my back ;” 
“Excuse my curiosity,” he said to books ; 
And to the looking-glass, “ Excuse my looks.” 
—Broom’s Temple of Opinwwns. 


ERRATUM.—By mistake of type in last week’s pa- 
per, Ann Lee’s birth was dated 1766. It should have 
been 1736. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


LE. 8., lowa.—We apologized in advance for any 
mistakes that might occur in arranging our books in 
accordance with our new terms. We have been 
more fortunate than we expected to be in avoiding 
errors ; but in your case and one or two others, we 
suspended the paper when it should have been con 
tinued. We send you the back numbers to rectify 
the matter. 


F. H. W., Minn.—We will reserve the Constitu- 
tion of the Progressive Fraternity, which you send 
us, among the collection of similar documents which 
we have, or till its publication is called for. 

H. 8S. B., Wis.—We will exchange Circulars as 
you propose. 

H. E. N., W. Va.—It being impossible to answer 
in writing all the inquiries that are addressed to us 
about the Community, we must refer you to our 
pamphlet, entitled “ The Oneida Community,” no- 
ticed below. 











Oneida Community, New-York Branch, 
(Short, 0. C. N. ¥. B.,) 

Dealers in Sewing and Machine Silks, and Sewing-machine 
Needles ; Ladies’ and Gent’s Traveling Bags; Preserved Fruits 
and Vegetables; and Agents for the sale of Newhouse’s Stecl 
Traps. {8 Subscriptions received for Tue CircuLar. 

NO. 835 BROADWAY, ROOM 45, NEW-YORK; 
Where is also the Office of the 
Oneida Community Purchasing Agency. 


Tus Agency has been purchasing all kinds of goods for the 
use of the Community and its manufactures for several years, 
and has an extensive acquaintance and favorable relations with 
& city markets. It now offers to buy for others on the follow- 

ng terms : 

T. All orders must be accompanied with money enough to cover 
purchases, commissions, and the expenses of packing, cartage 
&*. If any remains over, it will be returned by mail, or place 
to the account of the buyer for subsequent orders, as he may di- 
rect. 

2. Explicit directions as to quality and prices of goods to be 
purchased, and for marking and shipping them, must be given. 
The Agency will be responsible for faithfulness in obeying such 
instructions; but after goods are shipped in order, all risks 
of loss or damage in transportation will remain upon the buyer. 

As to the rates gf commission, no fixed rule can be given.— 
They will vary for. the various kinds of goods and according to 
the quantities ordered. In some cases we can fill orders at cur- 
rent city rates, without charging any commission, getting our 
pay from the sellers by discounts. In some cases we can even 
give the buyer the benefit of part of such discounts. In other 
cases, especially of staples that admit of little or no discounts, 
we shall have to charge commissions, varying from one to five 
per cent. We can only say, our rule shall be to reduce prices 
and save money for our customers. 





Publications for Sale at this Office. 


Tue Barean. A Manual for the help of those who seek the Faith 
of the Primitive Church: 500 pp. oct. By J. H. Noyes, Price 
by mail, $2.00. 

SALVATION FROM SIN, THE END OF CHRISTIAN FartH; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages ; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cts. for single 
copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

Tur Onewa Community; A Familiar Exposition of its Ideas and 
Practical Life, in a Conversation with a Visitor. Price 25 cts. 

Tue Trapper’s Guipe; A Treatise on the Capture of Fur-bearing 
Animals, by 8S. Newhouse. With Narratives and Illustrations. 
118 pp. oct, Price 75 cts, 
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